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EPSILON  PI  TAU 

FRATERNITY  HOLDS 

INITATION  AND  BANQUET 


The  Hotel  Raymond  was  the  scene  of 
the  first  annual  initiation  banquet  of  Eps- 
ilon  Chapter  of  the  Epsilon  Pi  Tau  Frat- 
ernity on  Tuesday  evening,  April  11.  This 
is  the  national  honorary  organization  of 
Industrial  and  Vocational  Arts  Teachers. 
Membership  is  open  to  men  students  and 
teachers  who  have  made  high  ratings  in 
all    round    scholarship. 

The  initiation  was  worked  by  Raymond 
G.  Warner  as  Archon,  Willis  B.  Anthony  as 
Hagemon,  Walter  Dudley  as  Rhetor,  James 
H.  Smith  as  Texnikh,  Keith  W.  Atkinson 
as  Pragmateia,  Henry  W.  Suomala  as  Ex- 
etasis,  C.  Blair  MacLean  as  Phylax  and 
Ralph  F.  Weston,  sponsor. 

Anthony  Stavaski  and  Harold  Porter  of 
the  Greenfield  High  School  faculty,  and 
W.  Herman  Otis,  principal  of  the  Fitchburg 
Continuation  School,  members  of  the  local 
chapter,  were  in  attendance. 

The  field  candidates  initiated  were: 
John  F.  Moran  of  the  Pittsfield  Vocat- 
ional School,  George  Phillips  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  School,  Quincy,  and  Professors 
Charles  E.  Akeley,  Frank  S.  Livermore, 
Lawrence  E.  Landall,  Arthur  C.  Purinton 
and  Arthur  C.  Harrington  of  the  Fitchburg 
State  Teachers  College  faculty. 

The  Student  initiates  were: 

Arthur  Martin  of  Fitchburg  and  Alex- 
ander K.  Sokolosky  of  Greenfield,  senior 
degree  students;  Charles  Avadanian  of 
East  Lynn,  Edward  Ponte  of  New  Bedford, 
John  Haggerty  of  Adams,  Daniel  Seymour 
of  Worcester,  Frank  Skinyon  of  Millville 
and  James  Hammond  of  Fall  River,  three 
year  seniors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  initiation,  the 
initiates  were  presented  with  the  emblem 
of  the  fraternity  by  the  charter  members. 
Following  the  presentation,  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  salon  where  a  banquet 
was  enjoyed.  Keith  W.  Atkinson  presided 
as  toastmaster.  Willis  B.  Anthony  very  ably 
directed  group  singing,  followed  by  a  selec- 
tion by  the  popular  Shamrock  Trio,  James 
Hammond,  Frank  Skinyon  and  John  Hag- 
gerty. 

The  main  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
Stuart  Foster  of  the  Chemistry'  Depart- 
ment at  the  Framingham  State  Teachers 
College.  He  spoke  concerning  "The  Part 
the  Teachers  Should  Play  in  the  Communi- 
ty" and  was  enthusiastically  received. 
George  Phillips  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Sch- 
ool, Quincy  led  a  discussion  concerning  the 
general  shop,  and  John  F.  Moran  of  the 
Pittsficld  Vocational  School  related  his 
experience  in  the  Continuation  Schools  and 
other  teaching  positions.  Remarks  were 
also  given  by  CharLs  M.  Herlihy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  Raymond  G.  Warner,  President  of 
thj   Fraternity. 


"YOUR  UNCLE  DUDLEY" 

TO  BE  PRESENTED  BY 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS 


"Your  Uncle  Dudley,"  a  comedy  by  Lind- 
say and  Robinson,  will  be  presented  by  the 
Senior  Class  at  Commencement  time,  when 
the  various  members  will  show  their  dram- 
atic ability. 

"Your  Uncle  Dudley,"  with  good,  up- 
roarious fun,  has  been  produced  with  great 
success  at  the  Cort  Theater,  New  York  in 
1929  and  1930,  and  also  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The  play  is  a 
winner  because  it  is  about  thoroughly  be- 
lievable and  realistic  people.  Thousands 
have  watched  it  feeling  that  they  are  within 
walls  of  a  house,  never  within  those  of  a 
theater. 

"Uncle  Dudley,"  a  lovable  bachelor  and 
leading  citizen,  precludes  marriage  till  he 
can  get  rid  of  a  dictatorial  sister  and  her 
two  children  whom  he  has  supported.  Uncle 
Dudley's  mother,  a  facetious  soul  and  men- 
tally alive,  enjoys  life  and  having  it  battle 
around  her  head.  Romance,  adventure  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  make  a  play  rarely 
surpassed. 


MEN'S  STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION  BANQUET 

One  of  the  most  successful  banquets  in 
the  history  of  the  school  was  the  Men's 
student  Association  Banquet  held  on  Tues- 
day last.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  attended,  including  the  men  of  the 
faculty  and  President  Herlihy.  Grace  was 
said  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Livermore. 

Dan  Seymour,  President  of  the  Men's 
Student  Association  presided.  He  introduc- 
ed the  Reverend  Dr.  Pease  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  who  gave  a  brilliant  address  on 
"Running   with   the   Herd." 

James  Hammond,  President  of  the  Sen- 
ior Class,  represented  the  student  body  in 
an  excellent  address  on  "Student-Faculty 
Cooperation." 

Mr.  C.  Blair  MacLean  spoke  for  the 
faculty,  delivering  a  timely  address  which 
was  enthusiastically  received. 

Group  singing  was  directed  by  Mr.  George 
Hoyen  of  the  college  music  department. 
Trumpet  duets  were  ably  executed  by 
Edwin  Holt  of  Fitchburg  and  Carmen 
Buono  of  Townsend  accompanied  by  Paul 
Bolduce  of   Worcester. 

Once  again  the  Shamrock  Trio  made  a 
hit.  James  Hammond,  John  Haggerty  and 
Frank  Skinyon  sang  "Rock-a  Bye  Moon" 
followed  by  "The  Green  and  the  White" 
the  college  fight  song. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  student  per- 
formance, Mr.  Hoyen  came  to  the  rescue 
of    the    faculty.     His    violin    rendition    of 


TODD  LECTURE 
SCHEDULED  FOR  APRIL 


Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  former  President 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  the  Todd 
Lecturer  this  year. 

Dr.  Vincent  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
the  field  of  education.  Recently  he  has  been 
a  lecturer  in  Scandanavian  Universities. 

The  students  are  looking  forward  with 
much  enthusiam  to  hearing  this  famed 
educator  on  the  subject  "Children  versus 
Grown-ups."  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Assembly  on  April  20  at  two  o'clock. 


CAVELEERS 


A  concert  and  lecture  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Gaveleer  Society  is  scheduled  for 
Friday  evening,  April  21,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
College  Assembly. 

Henry  Clancy,  the  well  known  tenor  and 
a  graduate  of  our  College  is  to  be  the 
soloi it.  If  you  have  not  heard  Mr.  Clancy 
we  assure  you  it  will  be  a  treat. 

The  "Calf  Path  In  Education"  is  the 
subject  on  which  Louis  P.  Benezet,  Super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire  will  address  the  audience.  Mr. 
Benezet  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the  lecture 
platform,  and  continues  to  be  enthusiasti- 
cally  received. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  tickets  early!  We 
know  the  program  will  be  worth  while. 


FRESHMEN  TO  DEBATE 


On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  20,  the 
freshmen  team  will  defend  the  affirmative 
of  the  question: 

Resolved:     "That    at    Last    one-half    of 

all   Revenue   for   State   and 

Local   Purposes    Should    be 

derived  from  Sources  other 

than   Tangible   Property." 

r.gainst    Keene    Normal    School    freshmen. 

Ashton    Tenncy    of    Gardner    and    Alfred 

Nejane    of    North    Adams    will    represent 

Fitchburg.    Ralph  Mayo,  President  of  the 

Debating  Club  will  preside. 

On  Friday,  April  21,  a  team  defending 
the  negative  of  the  question  will  journey 
to  Keene.  "Bing"  Crosby  of  Greenfield 
and  Ray  Lund  of  Gardner  are  to  be  the 
Teachers    College   representatives. 

aise  Brillante"  by  Carl  Dorn  captivated  the 
audience.  Miss  Gwynne's  accompaniment 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  this  organ- 
ization is  due  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Carpenter, 
faculty  sponsor. 
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COOPERATION 


"Men  work  together  whether  they  work 
together  or  apart."  These  are  the  words 
of  one  of  our  modern  poets,  Robert  Frost. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  are  working  to  provide  us  with  food 
and  clothing.  These  men  and  women  al- 
though living  and  working  in  different 
countries  and  although  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  are  working  together.  The 
united  efforts  of  this  band  of  workers  en- 
gaged1 in  all  sorts  of  tasks — 'farming, 
manufacturing,  lumbering,  grazing,  mining, 
—  are  required  to  furnish  the  necessities 
of  life.  Only  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  people,  by  their  teamwork  can  our 
civilization  be  maintained  as  it  is. 

As  men  work  together,  "so"  in  the  words 
of  Shakespeare,  "work  the  honey-bees; 
creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
the  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom." 
Their  work  is  for  the  whole  community  not 
for  the  individual  alone.  While  sawing  a 
tree  into  logs  one  day  the  workman  dis- 
covered more  than  a  pint  of  honey.  Imag- 
ine the  cooperation  and  labor  it  must  have 
taken  to  store  away  that  much  honey,  when 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  tree  and  the 
small  amount  each  bee  carries. 

As  cooperation  is  necessary  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  insects  so  cooperation  is  neces- 
sary in  our  school  life,  if  we  wish  to  suc- 
ceed. Each  life  is  placed  here  to  play  some 
part  which  is  necessary  to  the  whole,  and 
each  day,  in  answer  to  duty's  call  our 
words  and  deeds  should  respond.  Only  by 
doing  our  share  can  we  make  perfect  our 
part  of  the  whole. 


MARKS 


That  such  an  innocent  word  could  stir 
up  such  pandemonium! 

Excitement  ran  riot  for  the  day.  Ex- 
pressions ranging  from  surprise  and  indig- 
nation to  horror  and  despair,  were  painted 
on  nearly  every  face.  The  "Lobbyists" 
were  having  a  painful  session  discussing 
the  questionable  merits  of  the  faculty. 
Other  select  groups  were  holding  forth 
their  opinions  in  loud,  vociferous,  language. 
Still  others  were  huddled  together  in  little 
dazed  circles  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Our  school  as  an  institution  of  learning 
has  grown  up;  our  marking  system  with 
it.  The  horror-stricken  freshmen,  dazed 
sophomores,  surprised  juniors,  and  indig- 
nant seniors  are  painfully  trying  to  adjust 
themselves  to  these  new  "growing  pains." 


LET  US  CHECK 


THE  INCOME 


Is  it  not  a  good  plan,  women  commuters, 
to  consider,  now  and  then,  the  returns 
which  we  receive  from  investments  in  the 
Day  Girls'  Association? 

First,  we  should  congratulate  ourselves 
that  this  organization  is  given  the  same 
careful  consideration  from  leaders  and 
advisors  as  the  Dormitory  Association.  A 
fine  democratic  spirit  prevails  in  our  school 
today;  that  is  good.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Dean  of  Women  for  her  help  and 
generous  support  in  the  development  of 
these  groups. 

True,  we  are  denied  the  dormitory  social 
life  —  the  most  important  reason  for  having 
a  definite  program  for  the  day  students. 
Yet  who  does  not  look  forward  to  the 
luncheon  hour  when  friends  can  get  to- 
gether for  a  good  time.  Our  luncheon 
room,  complete  in  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment, not  only  affords  a  beautiful  setting 
for  this  social  hour,  but  allows  for  the 
preparation  of  a  lunch  and  for  most  at- 
tractive service. 

Our  rest  room  is  still  another  meeting 
place  where  quiet  sociability  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  relaxation  and  composure. 

Our  annual  day  student  activities  really 
speak  for  themselves  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sociability  —  the  freshman  luncheon 
held  during  the  second  week  of  school  when 
the  senior  and  junior  girls  welcome  fresh- 
men to  the  association  and  school;  the 
Women's  Government  Association  Banquet 
attended  by  day  and  dormitory  students 
in  Palmer  Hall;  the  Christmas  party  with 
the  tree  and  the  gifts;  and  the  picnic  at 
Coggshall  Park  in  May. 

What  is  the  contribution  that  we  are 
expected  to  make?  We  are  asked  to  help 
maintain  a  quiet  lobby,  locker  room  and 
rest  room ;  to  assume  responsibility  and  care 
of  these  rooms;  so  to  conduct  ourselves  on 
streets  and  trains  as  not  to  invite  criticisms ; 
to  make  particular  effort  to  promote  socia- 
bility. A  small  investment  for  such 
bountiful  returns  I 

Time  was  when  no  day  student  organi- 
zation existed  in  the  Fitchburg  Teachers 
College.  No  lockers  were  provided.  A 
wooden  coat  rack  of  the  simplest  kind  was 
installed  to  meet  the  locker  needs.  Students 
ate  their  lunches,  here  or  there,  as  seemed 
to  please.  No  program  of  social  affairs  was 
arranged  for  the  commuting  students.  An 
invitation  to  a  dormitory  party  was  some- 
thing to  be  cherished  and  was  given  to  a 
chosen  few.  The  friendly  relationships 
among  the  dormitory  girls  were  most 
apparent.  They  enjoyed  a  higher  social 
standing   in   the  school. 

To-day  all  this  is  changed.  The  com- 
muters have  come  into  their  own.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  privileges  of  nineteen 
hundred   thirty-three. 

Never  before  has  the  eternal  struggle 
for  existence  been  more  evident  in  our 
school  nor  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
more  apparent.  Our  motto  has  become, 
"Do  or  Die."  Some  have  died! 

Whether  this  change  will  have  any  effect 
on  the  group  as  a  whole,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Certain  it  is  that  some  individuals 
have  "snapped  out"  of  a  chronic  lethargy 
and  "heaved  to"  with  an  earnestness  that 
bodes  well  for  the  future  of  the  school. 


MOODS 


Moods  are  like  colors,  reflecting  one's 
inner  self.  They  are  hues  of  blue  and  rose, 
yellow  and  green,  orange  and  red,  tints 
subdued  and  bright,  blotches  of  anger  and 
rage. 

Moods  are  like  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
joyful  as  spring,  drab  as  late  autumn. 

Moods  are  like  music,  strange  melodies, 
symphonies  of  pianissimos  and  fortissimos. 

I  like  these  ever-changing  colors,  and 
seasons,  and  songs.  Sometimes  they  blend 
in  harmony,  sometimes  they  make  discord. 
They  may  be  warm  like  a  summers  day, 
or  cold  as  the  snows  of  winter.  They  may 
be  dark  and  mournful,  melancholy  —  black. 

I  choose  the  moods  in  rose  and  yellow; 
they  are  happy  and  bright.  I  welcome  the 
moods  of  spring  and  summer,  for  they  are 
youth  and  gayety.  But  I  love  the  soft, 
sweet,  musical  moods,  for  they  alone  fill  me 
with  the  desire  to  be  alive  and  live. 

—  Gertrude  Salny  Sen.  J.  4 


TO  A  WATERFALL 

Carried    on    by    that    Unseen    Force    which 
So    carefully    revolves    this    world    of    ours, 
I  gaze  upon  you  with  awe 
As  you  continue  to  labor  so  proudly, 
Unmindful  of  those  new  and  mighty  powers 
Men   have   given   you. 

—  James  Chalmers 


HOPE!  —  DESPAIR! 


(Hope) 
A  human   heart  with  one  desire, 
Dreams  with  hope  in  ecstacy. 
I  wonder  as  I  sit   and   think, 
How  like  the  sun   our  hopes  can  be. 
It   rises  bright   and   soars   high. 
To  =et  at   night:  —  its  light   to  diet 
How    many   times   some    little   word; 
Ha-,  dared  to  let  my  hopes, 
Mount  to  the  sun.    To  heaven  leap 
Ethereal  _  thoughts  —  ir>    clouds    remote. 
The  setting  comes  with  phrases  cruel, 
There's  nothing  left.     Despair  you   fool! 

II 

(Despair) 
Despair!     How  like  the  night  you  seem. 
Dark  —  morose  —  thoughts  of  ebony 
I  see  no  light.    No  little  star 
To   help    me    from   despondency. 
Envelop  all  —  a  ghoulish   mist. 
I  can  but  stand  with  clench'd  fist! 

A   granite   wall   could  do   no   more, 
I  try  to  pierce  thy  veil  of  haze,  — 
I  stand  alone.  —  Within  myself 
A  heavy  heart,   from  night  to  dav. 
A   word   again!     The   glittering   dew. 
Foul  mist!     Such  beauty  now  from  you! 
Ill 

(Hope) 
Mist,  you  have  left  a  million  pearls 
On   which   the  sun   might   shine. 
I   sadly  gaze  wondering  when 
Each   must   go,  —  as   hopes  of    mine. 
The  sun   is  high  —  the  dew  still   there? 
Can  it  be  true  —  He  has  heard  my  p'ayr? 
Edward  P.  Ponte  Sen.' P.  A. 


We  were  reading  the  "Musical  Courier" 
the  other  day  and  found  under  "Notes  of 
Artists"  the  following  very  interesting 
comment. 

"A  George  Hoyen,  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  led  the  orchestra  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  a  concert  at  the  Institute  on  March  19." 

Mr.  Hoyen  holds  the  Scholarship  in 
conducting,  given  by  the  American  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Mozarteum  in  the  summer 
of   1M2  in   Salzburg  Austria. 
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OLD  'ENRY  AND  MAGGIE 


'Twas  a  wild  night.  The  wind  from  the 
south,  coming  in  gusts,  blew  madly.  The 
rain  dashed  against  people  —  wetting  them 
through  and  through.  Skirts  blew  up  above 
fat  and  thin  knees.  Men's  trouser  cuffs 
flapped  about  thin  and  stout  ankles.  A 
wild,  cold  night,  indeed  —  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 

Old  'Enry  "figgered"  this  was  about  the 
best  night  he'd  had,  for  quite  a  time,  as 
far  as  business  went.  A  great  singer  had 
been  at  the  opera  house,  and  "grand  folks" 
had  even  ventured  into  his  old  fashioned 
cab  —  with  their  glittering  necklaces  —  sat- 
iny gowns,  and  dress  suits.  Old  'Enry  drove 
slowly,  too,  for  you  see  old  "Maggie"  was 
"sort  of  frail"  —  and  she  took  the  place  of 
the  engine  —  used  in  those  "new  fangled 
affairs."  These  "grand  folks"  didn't  seem  to 
care  —  tho';  but  other  nights  they  had 
turned  up  their  noses  at  old  'Enry  and 
Maggie.  You  see,  this  night  was  rainy,  and 
even  an  old  fashioned  cab  could  act  as  a 
friend. 

Maggie  had  served  old  'Enry  well.  She 
was  going  on  thirty.  Yes  —  old  'Enry  had 
"figgered"  it  out  —  and  tomorrow  would  be 
her  birthday.  Once  she  had  been  a  weal- 
thy man's  horse;  a  chestnut  brown  mare, 
who  carried,  atop  her  glstening  back,  a 
bonny  miss  who  possessed  brown  curling 
hair  and  large  brown  eyes.  The  latter  was 
dead  now.  Only  last  Thursday  old  'Enry 
had  heard  she  had  been  killed  when  one 
of  "those  planes"  had  crashed.  Old  Mag- 
gie would  have  been  a  lot  safer  means  of 
transportat  on  —  even  if  one  of  her  eyes 
was  almost  gone. 

Old  'Enry  drove  very  slowly,  now,  for 
the  streets  were  wet.  Cars,  large  and  small 
passed  him  —  their  horns  blowing  shrilly 
in  the  gloomy  night.  The  last  journey  for 
that  night  was  nearly  ended,  'Enry  was 
returning  from  "the  Avenue,"  where  he  had 
taken  drunken,  young  Woodruff  —  the  law- 
yer's son.  "Nice  young  chap;  a  shame  he 
had  to  carry  on  that  way,"  mumbled  'Enry 
to  himself. 

'"Ad  a  fine  night  —  eh  Maggie,"  shouted 
'Enry  to  his  horse.  Maggie,  turned  her 
head  as  if  to  say,  "Yes,  and  haven't  I  kept 
up  well." 

"Guess  you'll  last's  long  as  I  will,  Mag," 
mumbled  'Enry.  "Must  ask  Cousin  Minnie 
to  make  you  a  nice  oat  and  carrot  meal  to- 
morrow—  it's  your  birthdav  Mag." 

The  last  corner  was  rounded.  Nearly  two 
o'clock,  but  business  had  been  good.  'Enry 
felt  of  his  fattened  leather  pocket-book. 
The  contents  would  get  Mag  a  good  bale 
of  hay  —  all  right. 

The  old  horse  entered  the  little,  old,  well- 
known  barn.  She  was  home  at  last.  She'd 
traveled  a  good  many  miles  tonight. 

'Enry  unharnessed  Maggie,  gave  her  a 
drink,  and  patted  her  brown  back  —  which 
was  getting  rough,  in  spots.  The  strap 
hurts  a  little  you  know,  if  you  draw  a  cab 
for  eleven  years  —  and  soon  wears  your 
coat  away.  Old  'Enry,  then,  set  out  for 
his  small  house  "cross  the  way."  Looking 
back,  he  noticed  he'd  forgotten  to  put  out 
the  lamp  in  the  window.  He  hobbled  back 
toward  the  barn.  The  light  seemed  dimmer 
and  suddenly  went  out  itself,  before  he 
reached  the  door.  "Better  go  in  and  give 
it  a  puff,"  thought  'Enry. 


THREE  MONTHS 


It  was  a  cold  sleety  night.  The  feeble 
efforts  of  the  mechanical  windshield  wiper 
could  not  prevent  a  thin  sheet  of  impene- 
trable ice  from  forming  in  front  of  his 
eyes.  He  shuddered  as  he  drew  his  coat 
collar  closer  about  his  ears.  The  wind! 
If  only  it  wouldn't  keep  shouting,  "Only 
three  months  more.  Thre-e-e  months!" 
The  windshield  was  now  so  ice-covered 
that  he  could  only  make  his  way  by  watch- 
ing the  trees  on  the  roadside. 

Before  him  he  seemed  to  see  the  doctor's 
office. 

"Well?" 

"My  boy,  I  hate  to  tell  you  this.  You 
didn't  do  as  I  advised  this  past  year.  Did 
you  ?  But  it's  too  late  to  preach  now.  By 
careful    living    you'll    last    three    months." 

Doctor's  didn't  always  know  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Why  they  couldn't ! 
He  saw  himself  looking  at  the  doctor  with 
wide  staring  eyes.  In  the  place  of  the  doc- 
tor's face  he  saw  a  grinning  red  devil,  who 
stretched  pointed  fingers  at  him  and  said, 
"We'll  meet  in  three  months."  God!  Does 
one  feel  this  way  when  one  is  losing  his 
mind? 

Suddenly  a  tree  loomed  white  and  ghosly 
almost  on  top  of  him.  I'll  have  to  get  out 
and  remove  this  confounded  ice.  The  wind 
tore  his  grasp  from  the  door  and  shouted 
in   his   ears,   "thre-e-e   months!" 

Now  the  road  seemed  a  little  clearer. 
How  numb  his  hands  seemed !  They  felt 
so  stiff  and  unresponsive. 

What  was  that  at  the  side  of  the  road? 
Why  you  grinning  little  imp !  I'll  run  you 
down.    I'll  get  you  before  you  get  me! 

"Thre-e-e    months,"    shouted    the    wind. 

The  treacherous,  icy  road  seemed  to  be 
on  top  of  him.  How  could  that  be?  Sud- 
denly he  felt  a  jar  and  he  was  crushed 
against  the  steering  wheel. 

"Thre-e-e    months." 

The  night  was  broken  by  a  jeering  laugh. 

The  wind  ceased  howling;  it  slowly  died 
down.    Once  more  the  night  was  calm. 
—  Toino  Hanninen,  Sen.  J.  A. 


REALM  OF  BOOKS 


Two  lights  had  gone  out  in  that  little, 
old  barn  —  grief-stricken  Old  'Enry  found; 
the  lamps  flickering  rav  and  the  fast  fading 
life  of  old  Maggie.  Truly,  old  Mag  had 
fought  a  good  fight,  had  finished  the  long, 
tiresome  course  —  and  above  all,  had  been 
faithful  to  her  old  master. 

Priscilla  Broome  S.J.  A. 


SPICE  COOKIES 


When  Nancy  and  I  dash  out  to  play, 
Long  before   the  close  of  day 
We  peek   into  cook's  window  and  say, 
"May  we  have  a  cookie,  please?" 

You  can  bak*  them  so  brown  and  nice, 
Chuck   full   of   raisins,   nuts  and  spice. 
Makes  our  mouth   water  like  pudding  of  rice. 
"May  we  have  a  cookie,  please?" 

That    fruit   cake   looks   mighty   nice. 
We    would    not    refuse    a    slice. 
But   we'd   rather  cookies  with   spice. 
"May  we  have  a  cookie,  please?" 

"Here  you   rascals,   cookies   fo' 

An'   don'   you   dare  come   back    fo'   mo', 
'Cause  you  make  yoah   Dinah  so'! 
'May  we  have  a  cookie,  please?'  "   (Mockingly) 

—  Rose   Lizhtman  Sen.   E. 


POPULAR  NEW  BOOKS 


The  reading  interests  of  our  college  stud- 
ents are  reflected  in  the  books  most  fre- 
quently called  for  at  the  charging  desk. 
Benet  John    Brown's    body 

Braithwaite,  ed.  Our   Lady's  choir 

Buck  Good  earth 

Buck  Sons 

Chamberlain  Soviet   Russia 

Chase  New    deal 

Chase  Your   money's   worth 

Condliffe  China     today 

Connelly  Green    pastures 

Deeping  Smith 

Eddy  Challenge  of  the  East 

Gibbs  Now  it  can  be  told 

Hodges 

Background   of  international  relations 
Keller  Man's   rough   road 

Mantle,  ed.  Best  plays  of  1932 

No;  ton  Coming  of  South  America 

Nichols  Down   the  garden  path 

Parrish  Tomorrow  morning 

Poole  Nurses   on   horseback 

Powell  Thunder  over  Europe 

Robinson  Nicodemus 

Simonds  Can  America  stay  at  home? 

Simond-  Can  Europe  keep  the  peace? 

Sterrett  Years  of  achievement 

Van  Loon  Story  of  Geography 


JIMMIE 


When  the  guests  arrived,  one  hour  late, 
Jimmie  was  in  no  condition  to  be  seen  by 
v.sitors.  His  clear  blue  eyes  beamed  abovo 
an  irregular  coating  of  grime  which 
covered  his  fat  cheeks.  This  rna-k  of  dirt 
was  broken  only  by  a  white  line  from 
the  corner  of  one  eye  downward,  the 
irregular  course  of  a  stray  tear.  H.s  chubby- 
hands  were  black,  but  his  right  thumb 
was  a  moist  pink.  (In  a  moment  of  weari- 
ness, Jimmie  had  resorted  to  his  babyhood 
practice  of  sucking  his  thumb).  His  short 
brown  hair  was  matted  with  burrs  and 
bits  of  dried  leaves,  evidences  of  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek  in  the  field.  The  climbing 
of  a  tree  had  caused  a  large  rent  in  his 
overalls,  scratches  on  the  sturdy  brown 
leis,  and  several  pulled  threads  in  his 
sweater.  His  soiled  blouse  and  the  sticky- 
places  around  his  mouth  showed  that  he 
had  eaten  some  rather  juicy  fruit  during 
the  past  hour.  Evidently  his  travels  had 
led  to  damp  places,  for  his  shoes  were 
muddy  and  wet.  Utterly  unconcious  of  his 
incongruous  appearance,  however,  Jimmie 
walked  blissfully  in  to  meet  the  guests. 
—  Mary  A.  Corrigan,  Sen.  J.  A. 

SAXIFRAGE 

Have  you  pledged  for  your  copy  of 
Saxifrage?  Rumor  has  it  that  this  year's 
volume  is  to  be  a  "humdinger!"  The 
members  of  the  board  of  editors  are  at 
your  service.   Attention  undergraduates ! 

Sign  on  the  dotted  line! 
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COLLEGE  COURIER 


W.  A.  A. 


BOWLING 

The    time  — Tuesday    afternoons. 

The   place  —  Hotel   Raymond. 

The   subject  —  Bowling. 

Ruth  Worcester  capably  supervised  our 
bowling  team  and  many  students  participa- 
ted in  the  sport. 

The  seniors  won  the  match  against  the 
sophies  and  freshmen.  Anita  Leighton, 
Kay  Grise,  and  Mary  Dufort  were  the 
star  freshman  bowlers. 

The  Black  and  Orange  played  off  their 
match  and  the  Blacks  were  the  winners. 

The  students  versus  faculty  game  was 
a  thriller.  Competition  was  keen  and  the 
contest  closed  with  the  faculty  the  winn- 
ers. 

BASKETBALL 

In  January  the  girls  began  their  basket- 
ball season  under  the  supervision  of  the 
able  head  of  basketball,  Stephanie  Kozyra. 
Approximately  seventy-five  girls  reported 
for  practice  which  certainly  proves  that 
basketball  is  a  popular  sport  among  the 
women  of  Fitchburg  Teachers  College. 

On  January  20  the  school  team  played 
the  faculty ;  perhaps  Miss  Bolger's  red  shirt 
and  colored  socks  and  Miss  Sheehan's  pink 
bow  scored  the  points  for  the  faculty.  It 
was  a  hard  fought  battle  and  the  teachers 
beat  the  students.     Score  20  to  10. 

February  IS  recalls  the  game  with  the 
alumni  which  was  exciting  and  spectacular. 
The  alumni  beat  us  and  once  again  we  were 
surprised. 

Interclass  games  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  from  both  the  male  and  female 
followers.  Freshmen  took  the  honors  from 
the  seniors  and_won  the  tournament,  thanks 
to  Anita  Leighton  who  scored  the  final 
point. 

Following  the  interclass  games  the  Black 
and  Orange  games  took  place.  Such  keen 
competition!  Ten  points  were  awarded  to 
the  team  showing  the  best  spirit,  and  secur- 
ing the  largest  attendance.  The  Blacks  won 
the  fir=t  game.  The  last  two  were  won  by 
the  Orange,  to  whom  the  contest  was 
awarded. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  head  of 
basketball  was  injured,  the  team  felt  the 
benefit  of  her  cooperation  and  sincerity 
during  the  many  weeks  of  practice.  This 
year's  basketball  season  was  certainly  a 
succer-sful  one. 

INDIVIDUAL    ACTIVITY 

Another  of  the  prominent  winter  athletic 
programs  which  is  being  carried  over  into 
the  spring  program  is  Individual  Activity. 
Since  January  1,  every  Tuesday  afternoon 
from  three  to  four  o'clock,  a  group  of 
girls  have  been  seen  in  the  gym  playing 
Ping  Pong,  Badminton,  Paddle  Tennis, 
Tenniquoit  or  Hand  Ball.  All  of  these 
games  are  preliminary  to  tennis. 

Many  of  the  thirty-five  girls  who  have 
taken  part  during  the  season  have  not 
participated  in  other  sports.  Therefore,  it 
is  believed  that  this  hour,  once  a  week,  is 
beneficial. 

Tournaments  are  now  being  played  off 
in  the  gym.  Badminton  has  reached  the 
semi-finals,  Mabel  Clark  against  Ruth  Sut- 
cliffe.  The  winner  of  this  contest  is  to 
play  Toini  Rakhola.  Who  will  win  this  and 
the   other  tournaments? 

It  is  through  Nat  Pollard's  willing  super- 
vision and  ability  to  organize,  that  these 
activities  are  being  carried  on. 


TECHNIQUES 


Christopher  Morley  says  "walking  is  a 
fine  art"  which  is  no  longer  possible  becanse 
our  roads  are  barbarized  by  exploding  gas 
vapours. 

Hitchhiking  certainly  is  a  technique.  In 
these  days  of  depression  the  hitchhiker 
needs  something  to  help  him  out.  The  true 
professionals  among  the  thumb-jerking  trav- 
elers are  well  equipped  in  general  for  their 
long  journeys.  They  intend  the  world  to 
know  they  are  afoot.  Their  luggage  is  ad- 
equate but  not  too  bulky,  and,so  the  wary 
motorist  may  know  they  are  not  highway 
bandits  but  harmless  college  students,  all 
bags  are  profusely  labelled.  Their  dress 
is  appropriate  for  the  weather. 

One  thing  is  lacking.  The  crying  need 
of  those  who  travel  by  fingerwave  is  a 
map.  Not  a  map  such  as  service  stations 
dispense  free  of  charge.  These  of  course 
enable  the  hitchhiker  to  plan  his  route, 
figure  the  mileage  and  note  more  interest- 
ing towns  along  the  way.  But  these  contain 
superfluous  details  and  omit  more  essential 
ones  so  far  as  the  self-inviting  riders  are 
concerned.  The  symbols  denoting  service 
stations  are  largely  wasted,  for  he  buys  no 
gasolene  and  oil.  Notes  about  traffic  rules 
are  of  slight  interest  as  some  of  the 
longest  lifts  are  obtained  by  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  making  hur- 
ried motorists  slow  down.  s 

The  hitchhhiker  needs  a  map  of  his  own 
—  a  chart  of  stations  and  camps  where 
rides  may  be  solicited  without  any  danger 
of  a  proprietor's  objections;  of  curves  and 
crossings  at  which  the  motorists  must 
drive  slowly  or  stop;  and  of  the  routes 
traversed  regularly  by  those  truck  drivers 
who,  in  spite  of  "no  riders"  signs,  still 
risk  picking  up  passengers  for  companion- 
ship. 

Who  will  fill  this  need  of  the  hitch- 
hikers? Why  not  have  the  motorist  help 
to  make  cross-country  travelers  more  con- 
tented and  companionable  by  supplying 
this  added  convenience?  Maps  for  hitch- 
hikers would  add  but  a  trifle  to  the  motor- 
ists other  expenses  of  transporting  —  or 
trying  not  'Jo  transport  —  them.  How 
maps  would  help  the  finger  waving  tech- 
nique! 

Irene  Heinz  Sen.  J.  A. 

VOLLEY  BALL 

Volley  Ball  is  the  more  recent  sport.  For 
the  past  month  it  has  been  occupying  the 
minds  of  the  athletes  of  Fitchburg  Teachers 
College.  To  date  the  class  games  and  the 
first  in  the  series  of  Orange  and  Black 
games  have  been  played.  Freshman  E.  3 
was  the  winner  of  the  division  contests. 
April  13  saw  the  Orange  take  the  Black 
in  their  first  set. 

The  close  of  the  Orange  versus  Black 
volley  ball  games  will  decide  whether  the 
Orange  team  will  be  200  points  ahead  of 
the  Black  or  just  a  tie.  How  will  it  come 
out? 

TENNIS 

Monday  afternoon,  April  3,  about  thirty 
girls  reported  in  the  gym  for  indoor  tennis 
practice. 

Much  time  was  spent  on  the  forehand 
and  backhand  drive.  The  next  week  the 
girls  concentrated  on  their  serve.  When- 
ever the  gym  is  available  the  tennis  fi<  nd> 
of  Fitchburg  Teachers  College  are  seen 
batting  the  balls  around  the  gym. 


JQWNE    TALK£ 


Since  that  assembly,  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
received  a  hundred  offers  of  collar  buttons 
from  various  sources  ....  and  Miss 
Bradt's  expose  of  the  "East  Indian"  episode 
was  a  bomb  shell  to  the  two  lassies,  who 
had  a  merry  time  explaining  to  friends 
.  .  .  .  after  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  more  Freshmen 
fall  asleep  in  classes  than  all  the  other  divi- 
sions combined  —  ho  hum  ....  Mr. 
Sawyier  and  his  mandolin  were  a  smash  hit 
.  .  .  .  the  men  won't  soon  forget  their 
banquet  —  Jimmie's  speech  made  a  deep 
impression  ....  the  men  go  big  for 
volley  ball  ....  the  day  of  the  snow 
storm  there  were  snowshoe  tracks  up  to  the 
entrance  ....  That's  the  liberal  dis- 
cussion group  you've  seen  in  37  after  school 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hoyen  plays  a  grand  fiddle 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Herlihy  introduces  more 
notables  than  anyone  else  in  town  .  .  . 
The  favorite  late-spot  of  students  is  the 
Oyster  Bar  ....  it  is  rumored  that 
Champney  has  challenged  Early  for  the 
wrestling  crown  of  the  college  .... 
The  Spectator,  the  new  local  paper,  is  a 
miniature  Time  magazine  —  and  is  causing 
a  sensation     .... 


BERT 


Bert  with  his  faded  blue  skipper's  cap, 
and  tired  smile  usually  met  me  at  the 
lunchcart  door.  We  had  different  reasons 
for  being  there,  I  simply  to  break  the  fast, 
he  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  poor 
farm  diet. 

Perhaps  in  time  past  he  had  possessed 
square  shoulders  and  a  robust  body.  Now, 
peeling  potatoes  tired  him,  and  removing 
the  jackets  from  the  dinner  onions  would 
add  a  final  touch  to  what  already  seemed 
to  be  a  pathetic  picture.  Perhaps,  too,  in 
happier  days  his  hair  had  been  in  contact 
with  soap  and  water;  but  I  fear,  that  at 
the  time  I  knew  him,  the  ocean  which  lay 
a  quarter  mile  away  was  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  his  thatched  curls  than  the 
contents  of  the  city  reservoir. 

He  and  I,  being  the  earliest  visitors, 
became  friendly.  From  his  conversation  I 
gathered  that  he  looked  forward  to  having 
a  listener;  I  looked  forward  to  listening. 
Sometimes  his  stories  seemed  incredible 
but  I  enjoyed  them.  It  was  at  such  times 
that  his  eyes  would  lose  their  dreamy  ex- 
pression and  fairly  snap  as  he  lived  again 
those  unforgotten  clipper  ship  days.  A 
light  which  hung  about  six  feet  above  the 
floor  would  be  grazed  by  his  cap  as  he 
straightened  up  to  say,  "Those  were  the 
days,  son,  when  a  skipper  charted  his  course 
and  stuck  to  it." 

Too  quickly  the  whistle  of  the  train 
would  inform  me  that  I  had  heard  all  of 
Bert's  stories  for  another  day.  Many  morn- 
.ngs  I  would  think  of  this  lonesome  man 
until  the  train  reached  Salem  or  Lynn. 
Here,  the  bustle  of  the  incoming  passengers 
would  crowd  out  the  thoughts  of  the  un- 
happy old  sailor  who  was  quietly  waiting 
for   his   last  sailing   orders. 

. —GordonS.  Hill,  Fr.  P.  A. 

Practice  will  begin  in  earnest  after  East- 
er  and    there    will   be   a    definite   schedule 
with  organized  practice  twice  a  week. 


